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A Little leiſure in the country has given me 
, an opportunity of reading, with ſome at- 
tention, your plan of a bill for repealing the 
preſent laws relating to the Game, and enacting 
a new one in their ſtead; and, as I am not a 
member of that auguſt houſe, which you ſo often 
convince by your reaſons, and charm with your elo- 
uence, I have no other means of ſubmitting my 
B ob- 
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obſervations to the conſideration of the members, 
than this public one. 


4 * . 
J as earneſtly wiſh an alteration in the game 


laws as you can do, but am ſorry. when J ſee a 


gentleman, by an ill judged attempt at a refor- 


mation, remove the deſired amendment to a ſtill 
greater diſtance. That in their preſent form they 


are oppreſſive, is ſuppoſed by many; that ſome of 


the penalties (the later ones particularly) are unrea- 


ſonably ſevere, is confeſſed by almoſt all; tacitly 
confeſſed by the very authors of the law, having 


never, as I have heard, convicted any one in 


them, which I ſuppoſe may be owing to their 
ſeeing the inequality between the crime and the 
puniſhment. But, Sir, it can never be expect- 
ed, that the perſons who made many of them 


will be induced to repeal thoſe. laws, by,an act 


which, in the outſet, charges them with having 
betrayed their truſt, by framing them in a man- 
ner totally inconſiſtent. with their duty to their 


repreſentatives, inconſiſtent with the genius of a 
free people. It can never be expected that the 
people will be ſatisfied by an act which ſets out 
on the principle of relieving them from the 


heavy penalties to which they are now ſubject, 


and 
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and yet inflifts, as I ſhall ſhew by and by, beavier 
penalties, and lays them under greater diſabili- 
ties, than any ever yet impoſed. 


1 mean to go regularly through your per- 
formance, pointing out what appear to me the 
errors therein, in ſuch a manner as, I hope, 
may induce you to withdraw, or at leaſt to 
amend, your plan, as well as to new-model the 
wording. The latter is a circumſtance, which, 
I am ſorry to ſay, is too little attended to, tho” 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the lives and pro- 
perty of the people, as is well known to every 
one who is in the leaſt converſant in the courts 
of juſtice, where the judges are bound to deli- 
ver the law as it is, not as it ſhould be; and 
where a ſlip, though ever ſo palpable, cannot be 
amended, There is a ſhadow of an excuſe for 
the man who ſpeałs incorrectly in a public aſ- 
ſembly; but what excuſe can be made for a ſe- 
nator, deliberately fitting down to write a law 
which is to affect materially the property of his 
repreſentatives and fellow ſubjects, without 
knowing the laws he is to repeal, or the effects 
of what he writes, or even without being able 
to write Engliſh ? 


You 
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ſtatutes relative to the preſervation of the game, 
ſeem rather to confuſe and perplex, than to 
point out and determine in whoſe power the 
laws have lodged either the property or the right 
of killing and preſerving the game.“ The mul - 
tiplicity of thoſe laws are certainly a grievance; 
but I apprehend they have veſted the property 
in, having given the right of killing (under cer- 
tain reſtrictions) to, the lord of the manor, or a 
perſon kaving a freehold eſtate of 100 l. per ann. 
or a leaſehold. of 150 l. the former is empower- 
ed to kill either by himſelf or his game · keeper 
legally appointed, the latter can only kilt by 
himſelf. And as to the right of preſerving the 
game, it ſeems very clearly veſted in the lord of 
the manor alone, he being authorized to ap- 
point a game keeper, whoſe name implies, in 
n the ſtrongeſt manner, his office z and which 
, game-keeper may take away nets and ſnares from 
Y any unqualified perſon whom be finds uſing them. 
Altho', indeed, it may be ſaid, that the right of 
preſerving is given to every man, as every man 
may exerciſe that right, by levying penalties on 
perſons unqualiſied, who preſume to kill. 
| : Lou 
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You -fay, It fees highly expediem, chat 
ſome one law ſhould be framed: and wmodaled 
ſuitable to the genius of the people, to the in- 
tent that each perſon may enjoy all the heneſi 
of that property, be it eder ſo ſmall, Which 
. ſeems now lietle more chan nominal h adele 
it to be highly expedĩont that the preſent las 
ſhould be reduced into one z but ii, as Z ſuppoſe, 
the property is already veſted in the perſons 
above deſcribed, your propeied law, inſtead of 
providing that. euer oxe may enjoy the henefit 
of his property, abſolutely deprives one ſes of 
people, the lords of manons, of it entirely, as L 
ſhall further obſexve by and by. 1 know not 
hat reaſon can be given for transferring their 
property in the game to the farmer, which will 
not hold good for transferring the property in 
the land itſelf from the man who has a. very 
large quantity of it, to the man who has very 
little or none. By the law of nature, every man 
had an equal right to what land he could take 
poſſeſſion. of, and what game he could kill; but 
by the law of the fucicty to which we belong, 
and by which Jou confeſs we ought to be go- 
verned,, the property of cach is given to certain 
perſons, excluſive of others. If you ſuppoſe 
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the farmer ought to have the game, becauſe it 
is fed on land for which he pays an annual rent, 
on corn which he ſows; why ſhould; he not 
have the trees growing on the ſame land; when 
it is well known, that trees which haye large 
boughs deſtroy tenfold more corn, by blighting 
what grows under them, than all the game that 


cver was ſeen on one farm could ever do. 


Amongſt the laws which you would repeal, 
you have forgot ſeveral which remain ſtill in 
force, amongſt which is the 33. H. VIII. c. 6 
which inflicts a penalty of ten pounds on any 
one ſhooting in a gun or croſs- bow, who has not 
1001. per annum in land; and you repeal ſome 
very uſeful clauſes in others, amongſt which is 
a clauſe in 5. A. c. 14. to prevent the burning 
of heath, &c. in the foreſt of Sherwood; and 
which it were to be wiſhed, both for the fake 
of game and other things, were made general. 


Your next clauſe extends the denomination 
of game to very many kinds of feathered or two- 
legged animals, and to ſome four-legged, which 
were before conſidered as fere nature, and 
might be taken by any body (except by ſhoot- 

ing) 
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© 5 
ing) and conſequently deprives a very large part 
of the people of this country of a kind of pro- 
perty (as you call what you intend by this act 
to give them); any perſon being at preſent at 
liberty to take or kill moſt ſorts of wild feathered 
animals, if in ſo doing he does not offend any of 
thoſe laws which reſtrain the liberty of ſhooting. 
This clauſe will alſo pretty effectually tate away 
the property which people now have in' pigeons, 
as it will be impoſſible for any one to keep a 
dovecoat, which is not done without a good 
deal of expence, if the owner of any field in 
which they may chance to alight, may take all, 
or ſo many as he likes, for his uſe ; for the art 
of man can never invent a method of confining 
pigeons to a man's own field. 5 


The power now remaining in a lord of a 
manor, merely as ſuch, as to the game, is not 
ſo great as to make him the mark of envy. 
One would think, that unleſs it was deſigned to 
eſtabliſh an abſolute democracy, he might have 
been allowed a ſhew of ſome little pre- eminence 
above the mere farmer: but you, Sir, think 
otherwiſe. He is the man who, having, at pre- 
ſent, ſome kind of property in the game, is to be 

totally 


(8) 
totally deprived of that property, without any 


latisfaction for it. So long, indeed, as there 


remains a waſte or common unincloſed, of more 
thon forty acres, lying together in one pariſh, you 


do give that lord of the manor who holds a 


court leet and court- baron annually, and has a 
frechold of twenty pounds a year, a property 
therein 2 king cf property you ſhould rather 
Jay, as it is to be in the power of perſons having 
three fifths of the land which gives a right of 


common in ſuch waſte, to take away that pro- 


perty entirely, without his conſent, . and ex- 
preſsly without allowing him any advantage or 
recompence -in lieu thereof. Is this, Sir, 
* conſiſtent with the law of God, or the reaſon 
of man?” But if the lord of the manor happens 
to have no waſte or common of more than forty 
acres lying within his manor, in one pariſh; if 
he does not hold a court leet and court-baron 
ennually, (which perhaps a majority of lords of 
manors do not do); or, theſe two requiſites be- 
ing wanting, if he has land of only ninety-nine 
pounds a year, he is abſolurely deprived of all 


right and property in the game, and is put into | 


a worſe condition than a mere farmer of 1001. 


a year, unleſs he ſhould happen to be a farmer 


himſelf. 
If 
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If che common lands do not exceed forty 
acres, lying together in one . pariſh, and the 


common ſhall belong to more frecholders chan 


one, the game ſhall be the property of no indi- 
vidual, but ſhall belong to all the occupiers.of 
freehold. land, or thoſe who claim and enjoy. 
from their, poſſeſſions, a right of common jointly, 
the annual value of ſuch freehold or poſſeſſion 
not being lets than one hundred pounds: and 
if any perſon kill and deſtroy game thereon 
without conſent of the majority of the occupiers, 
or perſons enjoying right of common therein, 
he ſhall be ſubje& to the penalty of your act, 
on complaint of any #40 perſons authoriſed by 
this act to give ſuch conſent. —If then there 
ſhould happen to be no eſtate of one hundred 
pounds a year, which has a right of common on 
a waſte or common ground of leſs than forty 
acres, (no improbable ſuppoſition in many 
places) is the game thereon to be the property 
of no individual, and may amy perſon kill it e 
If there ſhould be one ſuch eſtate only, any per- 


ſon may {till kill the game there without being 


ſubject to any penalty, as the complaint muſt 
be made by o perſons having, or occupying, 
eſtates of one hundred pounds a year. 


0 By 
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By a former clauſe, in which you extend the 
denomination of game much farther than it ever 
has been hitherto, you declare, That it ſhall 
be the property of the occupier of the land or 
water in or over which it is, during its continu- 
ance there; who ſhall have liberty to take and 
kill the ſame by all ſuch ways and means as are 
not by this act prohibited to be made uſe of in 
the killing or taking thereof.” The farmer, 
reading this, would naturally imagine, that ht 
is to be at liberty to ſhoot or hunt, but that he 
ſhall find ſome reſtrictions by and by as to nets, 
or other engines, or perhaps as to certain times; 
but if he does imagine this, he will find himſelf 
much deceived, and will be ſomewhar ſurprized, 
as well as diſappointed; to find, that his land- 
lord, whether great or ſmall, may at any time, 
with · or without his conſent, abſolutely prevent 
his ever killing, not only what is now called 
game, but thoſe animals which often do him 
great and material injuries, foxes and rabbits, 
and perhaps I may add rooks.. The clauſes. by 


which you reſerve to the landlord: a right to take 


all' the game, do, as I apprehend, deſtroy the 
very principle on which you. pretend to found 


your law, and will beſides occaſion numberleſs - 


quarrels. 
Your 
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with above ten couple of hounds, to purſue the 


( 3ux 
Your.:firſt clauſe, relating to hunting, at 


once deprives a very large part of the people of 
the pleaſure of attending chat ſport; the qualif · 
cation which you think neceſſary to entitle a 
man to it, being no leſs than four hundred 
pounds a year; a qualification which very few 
poſſeſs, it being beyond the eſtate of a yeoman, 
and the race of middling gentry being reduced 
to a very ſmall number in all thoſe parts of the 
country in which I happen to have any acquain- 
tance. By your next clauſe, a man who actu- 
ally has a qualification of his own, is forbid to 


| 4 keep any hound, greyhound, lurcher, or ſetting- 
> dog, if he ſhould happen to let his own land, 


and rent ever ſo large a quantity of another 
perſon, unleſs his landlord ſhall pleaſe to per- 
mit him ſo to do; a hardſhip, at preſent, un- 


| known to our laws, But the difficulties which 


follow are ſo many, and ſo great, that ſhould 
your act paſs, very few who are qualified can 
ever venture to hunt; and very few who wiſh 
to prevent treſpaſſes on their lands, will be 
able to do it: for, notwithſtanding by one 
clauſe you give 4 kind of right, in virtue of 
your exception, to a qualified man who goes 


game 


FFF 
game he has ſtarted on his own land, into that 
of another, yet you then ſay, that the great 
law, on which baſis the fabric of this government 
ftands; is, and muſt be underſtood to be, that. 
no perſon ſhalt treſpaſs in any mamer on the 
lands of another without his conſent:“ and 
go on: And whereas ſeveral perfons qua- 
lified as this act directs, will, and do keep 
packs of hounds for their diverſion, for the 
purpoſe of hunting ſtag, &c. and do great 
injury to the lands and property of others 
duriag the purſuit of their Game, which is 
found on their own, or on ſuch lands as any 
occupier, tenant, or land- owner, may give 
leave; be it enacted, That when any perſon 
following any pack of hounds, conſiſting of 
not leſs than ten couple, being out hunting 
that day, or any perfon, - with a greyhound, 
ſhall be in purſuit of ſuch Game ſo found, 
and ſhall treſpaſs on the land of any ſuch 
perſon without his or their conſent, that ben 
it hall: be lawful for the ſaid occupier, tenalit 
or land- owner, to give notice in writing to 
the maſter of the hounds or greyhound, or 
to each or any perſon ſo treſpaſſing, whether 
on horſeback or foot, to keep off the ſaid 

* 


A 
premiſes of ſuch occupier, tenant or land- 


owner; and after ſuch notice in writing fo deli- 


vered, and not until then, and for ſuch offence 
only as is committed after ſuch notice, the ſaid 
occupier, tenant or land- owner, ſhall be at liber- 
ty to bring his act on of treſpaſs againſt any 
perſon fo offending ; and when any action ſhalt 
be ſo brought, and the jury ſhall find for the 
plaintiff ; then, in ſuch cafe, the damages ſhall 
be not leſs than ten ſhillings, nor more than 
twenty ſhillings, and each pay their own coſts,” 
As the law ſtands at preſent, a farmer may give 
notice in writing to the greateſt man in the land, 

not to come on his grounds either to hunt or 
ſhoot; and if, after ſuch notice, he does come, 
the farmer may bring his action of treſpaſs, and 
will have his coſts, though the damages given 
by the jury ſhould be only one penny. By this 
means he may be ſecure from the inroads of his 
moſt potent -neighbours, if he pleaſes. Bur, 


by your clauſe, he cannot give notice till the 


hunter is actually on his lands; and then, if he 
can go home, get a pen and ink, write his no- 
tice, ſaddle his horſe, and overtake the hounds 
at full ſpeed, on his /and, he may make the of- 
fender liable to a penalty of twenty ſhillings, to 

be 
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be rocovered in an action, which he muſt bring at 
his own expence, which will be twenty pounds, 
(on a very moderate calculation) and then he 
will recover twenty ſhillings, whilſt his adver- 
fary, being on the defenſive, is not at more than 
one half the coſt. The farmer may, indeed, | 
recover a penalty of five pounds beſides (after 
notice) before a juſtice, but ſtill that will not # 
much aid him in the coſts of his ſuit. 4 


What follows about freſh Game, and the dogs 
being at fault for an hour, is hardly intelligible ; 


but it ſeems, if freſh Game is ſtarted on the lands 


of another, purſued and killed on the lands of a 
third, it is to be delivered to the third perſon, if lis 

houſe is within a mile of the place where killed; if g 
jt is not, it ſeems the treſpaſſer may take it to 
his own uſe, ; 


The two following clauſes carry a ſeverity 
with them unknown to the moſt rigid Game 
laws, unattempted by the moſt ſtrenuous aſſer- 
tor of them, and not to have been expected 
from one who profeſſes himſclf the champion of 
the people, againſt the ariſtocratic power of the | 

nobles and great men. And in caſe any perſon } 
ſhall | 
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ſhall be found on foot on any lands not being 
his own, or where leave is not given, ſix yards 
diſtance from any public foot path or road,, be- 
tween the hours of eight at night and four in 
the morning, he ſhall be liable to the general 
penalty :” That is, he may be carried before a 
& juſtice, fined five pounds, and in default of pay- 
ment, or ſufficient diſtreſs, be committed to the 
houſe of cortection for ſix months—for what? 
for amuſing himſelf with a walk in « ſummer 
evening to the ſummit of a hill, to the edge of 
a wood, to the bank of a river, without any the 
2 moſt diſtant thought of catching, without any 


kind of inſtrument to catch, game of any 


fort. 


Tou next forbid any perſon, * not having 
lands of his own to the value of five pounds, 
nor occupying thirty pounds per ann. to have 
or keep in his cuſtody or poſſeſſion any gun, ex- 
cept on the king's highway”—except gun-ſmiths 
and the menial ſervants of perſons having right. 
Have not tradeſmen. generally. in their houſes 
| property out of any proportion larger than a far- 
mer? Are there not great numbers of tradeſ- 


men, who neither have five poutids a-year in 
| | land 
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land of their own, nor occupy thirty pounds per 
ann. (even if the latter is comprized 1n.houſe- 
rent, which does not ſeem the intention). and 
have not they as good a right to defend their 
N as any n men ? 


2 have now gone through and reden ſuch 
objections to the ſeveral clauſes in your propol. 
ed bill, as may ſtrike, and, I ſhould have ſup- 


poſed, would have occurred to any gentleman 


who read it over, whether converſant. in the 


nicer, matters of law or not: but I have ſome 
few things more to ſay, on matters which muſt 
ſtrike every one, who is at all acquainted with 
the law of this country. It will little avail you 
to ſay, that the law has not been your ſtudy, as, 
in that caſe, you ought to have conſulted fome 
one whoſe ſtudy it has been, on thoſe parts of 
your deſigned act, which it certainly requires 
ſome legal ſkill to frame properly. 


The penalties you inflict are, in all caſes, to 
be levied by a juſtice of peace, or recovered in 
an action, except in the caſe of a perſon not 
qualified according to your deſcription, wha 
ſhall have in his cuſtody or poſſeſſion (unleſs 
| upon 
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upon the lands of his maſter) any game; he 
may be carried before the next juſtice, under 


charge of a conſtable, or taken up by warrant 
or information, be there examined an interroga-. 


tories how he came by it; and if, by his anſwers, 
it ſhall appear he has taken it, or has it in poſ- 
ſeſſion without one of your qualifications, or 
has ſtolen it, he is to be ſubject to the general 
penalty of your act five pounds); and the conſta- 
ble may be bound over 1% indict and proſecute to 
effelt any ſuch offender (where the general penalty 
bas not been levied for the ſame offence before) at 
3 the next general aſſixes or quarter-ſeſſions ; and 
F. all expences relative to the profecution ſhall. be 
borne by the county, and paid by the treaſurer 
of the county — and where any perſon ſhall 
be found guilty of any offence againſt this act, 
he ſhall be ſubject to a general penalty of five 
pounds, to be levied upon his goods, chattles, 
lands or tenements, by diſtreſs, by warrant to 
che conſtable of ſuch juſtice before whom ſuch 
offence is proved; and, in failure of diſtreſs, 
may be committed to the houſe of correction 
for ſix months, —— By this clauſe, an offender 
s to be carried before a juſtice, to be examined 
5 cn interrogatories, to prove himſelf guilty ; the 
D Juſtice 
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juſtice i is then to bind the conſtable over to | 
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ſtable's oath of what the RAG has ſaid, or 
his confeſſion to the juſtice, is to be ſufficient 
evidence : : and—what then? My lords, the 
King's juſtices of aſſize, if they can do any 
thing, are to ſend back to the juſtice to levy i 


the five pounds by diſtreſs; or, in default 
thereof, to commit the offender to the houſe of 


correction for ſix months ! Here is a very con- 
ſiderable expence to be brought on the county, 
and paid out of the county rate, (which is levied 
principally on the farmer) for what? To do 
that which the juſtice could have done at once, 
without any expence at all, CFP 


You ſay, that the general penalty of the act 
may be recovered by aCtion, as well as before a 
Juftice. No man, Sir, is intitled to cofts in an 
action for a penalty given by act of parliament, 
unleſs that act gives the coſts: and J have be- 
fore mentioned, that a plaintiff's coſts will 
amount to at leaft twenty PUbngs on a very Þ 
moderate calculation. F 


You 
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You provide, That if any perſon ſhall think 
himſelf aggrieved by any thing done in puiſu- 


Yance of this act, ſuch perſon may appeal to the 
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juſtices of the peace at the next general quarter- 


ſeſſion of the peace to be beld for the county, 
or place wherein the cauſe of complaint ſhall 
ariſe ; and within four Jays after the cauſe of 
ſuch complaint ſhall have ariſen, ſuch appellant 
giving, or Cauſing to be given, fourteen days 
wotice at leaſt, in writing, of his or her intention 
to bring ſuch appeal Shall a perſon, whom 


the conſtable is bound over to indict at the 
aſnzes, by direction of the juſtice, or a perſon 


ually there indicted, and found guilty, ap- 


peal from that court to the quarter-ſeſſion ? 


Fhis would be an anti- climax indeed But 
ſuppoſe the information is not laid within four 
days after the cauſe of complaint, ſhall he have 
no appeal at all? Suppoſe he is convicted be- 
fore a juſtice thirteen days before a quarter- 
ſeſſion — he cannot give fourteen days notice of 
appeal —— his appeal muſt be to the next quar- 


J ter-ſeſſion——Shall he have no appeal! ? The 


latter objection has been ſo hackneyed on a late 
act of parliament, that I could hardly have 
imagined any one, eſpecially a member of par- 

| liament, 
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tiament, could ſo ſoon have fallen again into ſo 


ſtrange a miſtake, — But this ſerves to ſhew ® 


ſtill more ſtrongly how very improper it is, that 
every man who gets into parliament ſhould think 
the taking his ſeat qualifies him to be a framer 


of laws. The preamble of your act ſeems in- 


tended to catch the people, to make them be- 


lieve you are a ſtrenuous aſſerter of their liber- 


ties; that you mean to deliver them from the 
ariſtocratic power of thoſe tyrants, the lords of 
manors, and other great men. I hope I have 


ſhewn, that, ſo far from anſwering that end, 
your plan will, beſides the palpable injuſtice to | 
ſome perſons, leave the farmer in a conſiderably } 


worſe ſtate than he now is. 


Let us re-conſider, for a moment, who is to 
be benefited by this act, and who injured. The 
owner of four acres of land, or upwards, or of 
a tenement of forty ſhillings a year, or upwards, 
has that privilege given him, which is at preſent 


confined to perſons of a conſiderably different 7 
ſtation in life; a privilege which will be ex- 


tended much too far, as it will let in cottagers, 


and many other perſons whoſe time it has always * 
hitherto been thought would be much better 


RE 

4H 

1 
7 


employed 


G) 
employed in labour, than in purſuing game. 


This is the only perſon who gains a new right 
at j by your law, unleſs you will ſay, that the qua- 
K lified man is a gainer by being able to treſpaſs 
er on his neighbour ; and having the privilege to 
n- defend himfelf in an action, at his own coſts 


e- only, whilſt his adverſary is at double the ex- 
r- WW pence. Has the occupier any new right ?— 
None His landlord may more effectually pre- 

vent his taſting a partridge or hare, than any the 
ve moſt tyrannical lord of a manor can now do: 
and ſurely a man cannot be ſaid to have ac- 
gquired a right to game, when it is in the power 
of another to deprive him of it at any time, 
without his conſent. He is, in fact, put into a 
worſe ſtate than he is in at preſent, as I have 
to ſhewn that he may now bring an action for a 
he g treſpaſs, and recover his coſts; but, by your 
of act, he is only to be allowed to bring his action, 
1s, ; if he 1s able to perform the previous requiſites, 
nt at his own expence ; but, if he cannot perform 
nt thoſe previous requiſites, (which, in the caſe of 
1 q hunting particularly, he will hardly ever be able 
rs, | to do) he is deprived of all redreſs. The lord 
178 of a manor is to be deprived of a right which 
ter be has enjoyed for ages, but enjoyed in ſuch a a 
ed manner 
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manner as cannot be burthenſome to the farmer, 
unleſs by his own conſent, he having now power 
to forbid the lord's coming on his land. 


The tradeſman, and perſon who does not oc- 


cupy thiry pounds a year, or is not poſſeſſed of 


five pounds a-year in land, 1s to be deprived of de- 2 
ſence, by being provid the keeping a gun | 


in his houſe! and every man is to be liable ro 


a penalty of five pounds, who ſhall happen to 
ſtray out of a path after eight o'clock at 
night! | 


And theſe, Sir, are the great, the wiſe pur- 
poſes intended by this act! This is the zew lat 
which is to keep pace with the boaſted freedom of this | . 
country] This 1s really and truly to give the land- 3 
owner the nobleſt of all his titles, that glorious name 
of a Britiſh Freebolder - Parturiunt montes ! 


Indeed, as the lord of a manor ſeems ſo much 
the obje& of your reſentment, I wonder that in 
your plan of giving the land-owner a perfett 
title to the glorious name of a Britiſh Freeholder, 
you have not extended the proviſions of your K 
att 3 
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act a little further, and, together with the 
game, taken away from the lord thoſe rents and 
ſervices to which he is intitled from the free- 
hold, as well as copyhold, tenants of his manor z 
the quit-rent, the heriot, the relief, the fealty, 
© the ſuit of court, are certainly the remains of the 
4 feudal tenute: but perhaps this act is only an 
introduction to your democratic plan, and is to 
4 be followed by others more extenſive. 


£ i 


3 I believe, Sir, the people of this kingdom do 
4 begin to ſee the error of truſting to every one 
| who cries, Liberty! My Country! They do 
begin to ſee that ſomething more than a mere 
1 erpofition to government is requiſite to form the 
[ real patriot : they do expect to ſee an active, 


d- not a mere negative, zeal; and to have laws 
"" Mi propoſed of real public utility, not ſuch as this 

, which I have been now conſidering, which has 

; liberty in the preamble only, tyrahny in the 
h , body; and which, indeed, would have been be- 
” J Ineath notice, unworthy of an anſwer, were it 
f not circulated by the nes - papers amongſt a 
er, | j I clats of people, who may not be all able to ſee 
zur 


the inutility of it to the end propoſed, and the 
miſ- 
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miſchiefs with which it is pregnant. My obſer» 
vations have, unavoidably, run beyond the li- 
mits of a news-paper, or I ſhould not have 
taken any other method of making my ſenti- 
ments known, and that muſt be my excuſe for 


intruding on the public in the ſhape (however f 
humble) of an author. But that you may not 3 
object to me an intention to ſubvert your fabric 3 
without offering any thing in its room, I beg 4 
leave to ſubmit, with the greateſt deference to L 
the legiſlature, ſome hints which have occurred } 


and been ſuggeſted to me. 


If the intention is to remove the grievances i ; 
of the game laws; ſuppoſe the occupier, whe- 'Y 
ther of one hundred pounds or ten pounds per 7 | 


ann. ſhould have liberty to ſhoot on the land be : 


occupies, not killing in any one ſeaſon more than 

birds for every acres he ſhall occupy ; the 
farmer would then have no reaſon to complain : 
and, I am perſuaded, from ſome little experi- 
ence, the game would be in at Jeaſt as great 


plenty as it is now where that is not ſuffered ; as it 
is well known the farmer, who has now no temp- | 


tation to preſerve it, may deſtroy more birds 


Wich 


$ 
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Vith his foot than any lord of a manor can kill 
in a ſeaſon, by only treading on a few neſts ; 
© but if he had liberty to kill a partridge, he 
J would have an intereſt in preſerving the breed: 
and he, and I may ſay Se only, has it in his power 
to deſtroy the neſts of poachers, which abound 
every where, though a gentleman cannot eaſily 
* 4 detect them. The farmer knows who they are, 
+ and where they come, and would effectually 
prevent them, if he were to enjoy in ſome de- 
1 gree the fruits of his care, The poacher who 
waſtes his nights in the uſe of nets and ſnares, 
annot work in the day, ſpends his money as 
dly as he gets it, and neglects his family, who 


4 
3 
1 


ere frequently or commonly kept by the pariſh, 
e- 3 This man the farmer can always detect. He 
of would then haye an intereſt in preventing the 


lower kind of tradeſmen from neglecting their 
ops to follow their diverſions; a reſtriction 
of liberty which, I believe, no banking man 
vill deny to be a proper one. 


But ſuppoſe, in order to lay the farmer un- 
} der ſome neceſſity of preſerving the game, in re- 
ds turn for this privilege, a penalty of ten ſhillings 
ich * were 


were tid on him for every hare, Pheaſant vr 
partridge, killed on his ground in the day- timt 5 
by any labourer, attificer, or vnqualified perſon, 
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for which he ſhould not profecute before a juſ- 
rice of peace, in three days after the offence.— 
Your clauſe, as to the Juſtice examining into 
the defendant's qualification, and the proof 


lying on the defendant, is right, but _ | 


hardly carried far enough. 


As the law ſtands at preſent, a ftranger 
found ſhooting, and taken before a juſtice 
of peace, tells the juſtice that he is qualified. — 
The juſtice inquires what his qualification is, 
or where it lies; be is told that no anſwer 
will be given to thoſe queſtions ; that if he 
convicts, he does it at his peril. The juſtice 
1s alarmed, and probably diſmiſſes him. 5 


5 Suppole it were enacted, that a ranger 

found ſhooting ſhould be ſubje& to the pe- 
nalty, unleſs he delivered immediately to the 
juſtice a true account, in writing, of his qua- 
lification, and enter into a recognizance in . 
double the penalty, to appear and anſwer, 
N | r 
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if that. qualification, ſhould, on inquiry, be 


found an inſufficient one. Or if, inſtead, of 
' Þ being carried before a juſtice, an action 


ſhould be brought, ſuppoſe the qualification 
were declared void, unleſs, immediately on 
being ſerved with a copy of a writ, he give 


3 an account of his qualification, in writing, 
3 to the plaintiff, Or his attorney, and the 
penalty be doubled, if that qualficaion be 


found an inſufficient one. 


It has . however improbable it 


may ſeem, that a man, calling bimſelf a gen- 


tleman, poſſeſſed of a qualification, hearing 


chat there was a large quantity of game on 


the manor of one he never ſaw, in a country 
in which he had no property, or any one 
acquaintance, has fixed himſelf at ſome inn 
or alehouſe, and thought himſelf at full 
liberty to ſhoot, hunt, kill and deſtroy all 
the hares, pheaſants, and partridges he could 
meet with Surely this is a very great 
inſult and abuſe————We have had ſome 
unhappy inſtances of its being thought ſo. 


Suppoſe 


CO 


' Suppoſe it were enacted, that no perſon; 
however qualified, ſhould ſhoot out of the 
pariſh or manor in which he lives, except 
in his own manor, or on his own property, 
or in company with the owner, without leave 
of the lord of the manor It ſeems to 
me, that no real gentleman could conſider this 
as a hardſhip, and that it would be ſome 43 
protection to the farmer. If neighbours are 4 
on good terms, no inconvenience can ariſe to 


either; if on ill ones, they ought not to treſ- 
paſs on each other. © 


Suppofe that the prohibition of killing 
groufe, black and red game, were extended 
to the middle of Auguſt I fear the ha- 
vock which has been made therein of late 


years will render ſomething abſolutely neceſ- 1 
ſary to be done, even for preſervation of the 9 
ſpecies. | þ 


Your reſtriction of killing hares between 
the firſt of March and the firſt of September, 3 
is certainly right, as well for the ſake of 4 
humanity as of the game, Sportſmen know if 

how „ 


n 


how generally female hares are with young 
fter Lady-day. 


Theſe, Sir, are ſome things which have 
occurred to me; but I pretend to no more 
3 than giving hints. Should you, or any gen- 
rleman of the Houſe of Commons, propoſe a 
3 4 aw which may have agg. probability of paſ- 
1 ſing, founded on reaſom and good ſenſe, and 
to really calculated for the eaſe of the people, 
. the attempt will deſerve and receive the 
hanks of every Britiſh freeholder and farmer. 
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